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\" HEN lines of communication have to be contrived and maintained 





over wild and rugged territory the Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus is | 


invaluable. With this compact and serviceable equipment rope lines can 
be projected for considerable distances with great accuracy, thus 
simplifying the erection of temporary bridges and aerial ropeways and 


greatly facilitating the continual flow of supplies, and 


the ease of handling adds to its value in emergencies. / 
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A SUBURBAN CROSSING 




















Here is another sketch by Hugh Casson, A.R.1.B.A. in the series giving 
his rough impressions of the form some of the new traflic arrangements 


may take, While they are still able to meet present needs, Gowshalls will 
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be ready to sign these new roads whatever form they may take 
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A matter of belting .. . 


Few people associate the word “belting”? with either rubber 
or the war effort. Yet millions of feet of Industrial rubber 
belting are to-day working full-time on highly important war 
jobs. In the field of industrial rubber products—transmission 
and conveyor belting, or hose —Goodyear are to-day recognised 
as a leading authority. That this is so is due largely to the 
unceasing research work in the use of rubber in all its many 
forms that goes on in the Goodyear Research Laboratories. 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 





18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped 
as Hussars. In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed 
until 1858, It was given its title — 18th Queen Marys Own Royal 
Hussars—when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief 
in 1910. Linked with the | 3th Hussars after the War 1914-18. Although 
for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to 
be re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name 
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LE TOUQUET—A FAMOUS FRENCH PLEASURE RESORT DESERTED AND WAR-SCARRED. (TOP.) CANADIAN TROOPS WALKING 
ALONG THE PROMENADE. (LOWER.) MINES ATTACHED TO TRIP-WIRES AMONG SAND DUNES ON A BATHING BEACH. 


Le Touquet, the fashionable and expensive pleasure resort on the Channel Coast south 
of Boulogne, to-day presents a grim contrast to the colourful and carefree atmosphere 
so popular among pre-war holiday-makers from Britain. When the Canadians recently 
moved in, they found it a deserted “ ghost town,"’ from which the inhabitants are 
said to have been evacuated by the Germans before D-Day. Many of its beautiful 


and ornate villas are little more than shambles of wreckage. Barbed wire and weeds 
replace the former trim neatness of its sea front, and anti-personnel mines on the 
beaches have taken the place of the former gaily-coloured sunshades and bathing- 
dresses of the visitors. The‘ town was found to be a nest of booby-traps and 
cunningly concealed explosives, in buildings, streets, and among the sand dunes. 
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T looks as if the evil trail that Hitler has blazed 
across contemporary history is nearly over. This 
bad, powerful man is plainly nearing his end. That 
he may go down to the shades doing some still last 
great evil is likely enough ; he will certainly do it if 
he can. It would be in keeping with his whole career 
for him to do so. It would be in keeping, too, with 
the pagan Wagnerian tradition of which he is the 
conscious—one might say the over-conscious—re- 
pository. The twilight of the Nazi gods—if the Nazi 
gods have any say in the matter— 
will, one can feel sure, be pretty lurid. 


What view will History take of 
Hitler ? That he was a conqueror 
and a destroyer; that he rose from 
nothing to immense power in the 
space of a few years, and then, even 
more quickly, fell from his fiery 
dominion into the darkness. Of his 
cruelties and of the misery and 
agony he has caused to millions of 
his fellow-creatures I am afraid that 
History is likely to take less account 
than we. Posterity is apt to be 
distressingly callous about such 
matters. Who cares to-day how 
many widows’ hearts Genghis Khan 
broke—or Attila or Napoleon ? 
How many children these ambitious 
upstarts orphaned ? Or how many 
homes they destroyed or altars 
they profaned ? 





The really important thing about 
Hitler from posterity’s point of 
view—as from ours—is that, like 
Napoleon, he was beaten. In many 
ways an immeasurably smaller man 
than the latter, he shares with him 
three things: the romantic speed 
and extent of his rise, the terror 
and destruction wrought by his 
career of ambition and power, and 
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““ THE MAGNIFICENT SILVER-GILT WINE-COOLER AT WINDSOR CASTLE—SCENE IN THE WATERLOO 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


For in the last resort, tested by any moral touch- 
stone, men like Napoleon and Hitler are maniacs. 
And it was the British people, with all their imper- 
fections, who in both cases first afforded that touch- 
stone. Within his fatal moral limitations Napoleon 
was a very great man. Of immensely higher mental 
stature than his latter-day successor, he derived, like 
him, power from external sources which, though aided 
by, were independent of his intellectual gifts. He 
identified himself for his own ends with the popular 


to particular purposes. One of these—and from 
Mahomet to Hitler the story has been the same— 
was conquest. 


Until it encountered England, this force swept 
everything before it. But against England it failed. 
This was not only because England commanded the 
sea—that superficially barren and unrewarding element 
which only she had consistently taken the trouble to 
master and which gave her that most priceless 
of all assets in war-—time. It 
was because the social creed of 
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England, though less dynamic 
in the short run than the great 
explosive fanaticism, proved more 
enduring. It wore better because 
it was founded more closely on 
the realities of human _ nature. 
Fanaticism’s weakness was that it 
tired, and that its selfless objective 
presently became identified with 
self and its corroding frailties. 
Napoleon began by embodying 
the omnipotence of human reason. 
He ended by identifying that 
universal abstraction with his own 
irrational and corrupt passions. 
When he marshalled Europe’s 
millions in a crusade for the former, 
he temporarily triumphed. When, 
in the face of reason, he made 
them fight on for the latter 
alone, they disintegrated. The 
calm, the moderation and the sanity 
of the despised island-shopkeepers 
proved a stronger force in the end 
than the fierce enthusiasm of revo- 
lutionary France, and ultimately 
a far more attractive rallying-point 
for mankind. 
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For the British people also 
drew strength from outside, which 
enabled them to overcome their 
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ing—factors in his downfall. Yet, when the 
full story comes to be written, the biggest 
factor of all will almost certainly be seen to 
be Britain. Just as it was the stolid, 
stubborn and, as he supposed, stupid islanders 
who stood between Napoleon and his ambition 
at the moment when it seemed, but for 
them, to be within his easy grasp, so the 
same islanders in 1940 interposed to stop 
Hitler at the zenith of his triumphant 
career. They won the Battle of Britain ; 
they held their island base like a pistol 
pointed at his swollen head; they refused 
to make peace when he “ coventried "’ their 
cities and offered them ‘‘ honourable ”’ terms ; 
they used their overstrained Navy and still 
tenuous Army to bar his exit from Europe 
and keep him from Asia and the exposed 
Russian flank in the Caucasus; and, without 
giving a thought to their own danger, they 
concentrated their efforts on preparing a 
long-term offensive weapon to blast his war 
factories from the earth. And all this they has 
did when his power was, but for them, 

unchallenged, and they were alone and 

almost without arms. Their stubborn, un- 

imaginative valour barred his path like a great rock. 


In all this we have seen History repeat itself. We, 
too, like our ancestors 140 vears ago, have watched 
a man whose invincibility had become a legend in 
almost every land but our own, wear out his nation’s 
strength in futile attempts to achieve the impos- 
sible and, maddened by Britain’s resistance, fall into 
blunders so puerile that they appear in retrospect like 
those of a maniac 


that time, favoured by the 
instruments, we succeeded in getting the s 
been made. 
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‘““THE NEW COMET DISCOVERED ON SUNDAY LAST.” 


“We lost no time in endeavouring to procure for our readers a correct drawing of 
its appearance, but owing to the continuance of cloudy and hazy weather, we were 
not able till Thursday night to get a view of sufficient clearness for the purpose. At 
assistance of Sir jones South and the use of his powerful 

ight from which the accompanying cut 
posed of a brilliant well-defined 


The comet appeared to be com 
nucleus, four or five seconds diameter, and a broad luminous tail. 


needs and impulses of his age and adopted country. 
And he was a fanatic, or, as men called it then, a 
Jacobin. Like all the French Revolutionary leaders, 
he believed that the secret of life was to have an 
object, to surrender oneself absolutely to its pursuit, 
and to stop at nothing to achieve it. This tem- 
porarily gave them immense strength, for it eliminated 
the usual mortal handicaps of fear, inertia, hesita- 
tion and doubt. It unloosed a great torrent of 
energy which they were able to ride and direct 


te 


tion not from the Worship of Reason 
or Race or the love of Glory or Conquest, 
but from an innate sense of personal 
duty which was the unifying force of 
their libertarian land. It derived from 
what one of their greatest poets called 
“sweet religion breathing household 
laws."” They learnt it at their mothers’ 
knees. 


The Land we from our fathers had in 
trust, 

And to our children will transmit or die ; 

This is our maxim, this our piety. 


To understand why England defeated 
Napoleon one must study Wordsworth. Per- 
haps if Hitler had made such a study—it is 
very hard to picture him doing so !—he 
would not have repeated his august pre- 
decessor’s mistakes. In her hour of need, 
then as now, England expected every man 
to do his duty. And every man did it. It 
was not Napoleon alone who shipwrecked 
on that rock. It was seen again among the 
surging waters of the world’s turmoil in 
1940. To'the end of time, Churchill’s signal 
will fly beside Nelson's. 





So, when all comes to be written, Hitler and the 
Hitlerian myth—let the latter revive or thrive as it 
will (and this must depend on the wisdom of the 
peacemakers)—will be remembered among men not 
for what they did, but for how they ended. Their 
landmark in time will be their funeral pyre. And it 
was first lit—and let would-be imitators in the years 
to come bear it in mind— by British hands. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


1.—GEN. H. H. ARNOLD, COMMANDING GENERAL, U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES—THE MAN WHO CREATED AMERICA’S FIGHTING AIR POWER. 
the Army. After passing through West Point, America’s equivalent of 
Sandhurst, he graduated from the Wright Brothers’ flying school at Dayton, winning, 


Harley ("Hap") Arnold, the subject of the first of our series of 
portrait studies of American Leaders, by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is the opposite 
number to our own Air Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the Air Staff. 
General Arnold, who was asked, after Pearl Harbour, to undertake the immense task 
of creating the biggest air force in the world, is one of the first four Army flyers 
in the United States, with a longer record of continuous flying service than any 


General Henry 


pilot in 


in 1912, the first Mackay Trophy ever given, for flying a Wright “ box-kite"’ biplane 
around a 30-mile course at 43 miles an hour. His career has been one of brilliant 
achievement, during which he has pioneered many innovations. He is immensely 
popular among all ranks of the Army Air Forces. (Am exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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THE SIEGE OF BREST: AN ADVANCE AGAINST 
ACTION—BRITISH FLAME-THROWING TANKS 


PG EU EEE GIT AMERICAN TROOPS MANNING AN AUTO- : 
MATIC WEAPON AT A ROAD BLOCK IN 
AN AMERICAN TANK CREW, ON ITS WAY TO TAKE PART IN THE ? THE STREETS OF BREST“ DURING THE 
STORMING OF BREST, PASSING THE DAMAGED TOWER OF THE CHURCH nie 6: Gs Gannett waetiant 
IN THE NEIGHBOURING TOWN OF LAMBEZELLEC. cane. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PART OF BREST* HELD BY THE 
OF THE HILL. 


THE PILL-BOX HELD UP THE ADVANCE ON BREST FOR SEVERAL HOURS. WAS USED BY THE ENEMY AS AN ARTILLERY POBSER 


BRITISH CHURCHILL FLAME-THROWING TANKS, DRAWING THEIR ARMOURED FUEL TRAILERS, 
REING MARCHED PAST BATTERED 


MOVING UP A LANE TO TAKE PART IN THE FINAL STORMING OF BREST. d 4 


a) i 
PROCESSION OF GERMAN PRISONERS, TAKEN DURING THE STORMING OF A PILL-BOX, § 


BUILDINGS THROUGH THE STREETS OF BREST. 


The Allied siege of Brest, the important port and U-boat base whose German desperate stand. Two days previously, an eye-witness had described Brest as a : 
garrison stubbornly held out after Brittany had been overrun by our armies sea of flame and smoke under a pitiless bombardment from the air and from 7 
early in August, was reported, on September 14, to be nearly over. The in- the ground which had then been going on non-stop for thirty-six hours, and | 
vesting U.S. troops were then closing in around the battered U-boat pens, where under which the town appeared to be visibly crumbling away. Previously it 
what remained of the original garrison of 20,000 Germans were making a last had been reported that the tremendous slaughter had resulted in mutiny breaking 
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®A GERMAN SNIPER BEING MARCHED 
DOWN A STREET IN BREST, WHERE 
EVEN SMALL VILLAS HAD BEEN CON- 
VERTED INTO STRONG-POINTS FROM 
WHICH THE ENEMY HAD TO BE WINKLED. 


INFANTRYMEN, WHC HAD FOUGHT THEIR WAY INTO THE STRONGLY- 
DEFENDED TOWN OF BREST, ARE SEEN PULLING DOWN A SWASTIKA 
FLAG FROM A BUILDING USED AS A GERMAN OFFICERS’ CLUB. 


GERMANS UNTIL THE LAST. THE CHURCH SPIRE (RIGHT CENTRE) 
MBSERVATION POST, UNTIL THEIR GUNS WERE SILENCED. 


AN AMERICAN PATROL, BRINGING BACK GERMAN PRISONERS, PASSES A GROUP“OF ENGINEERS AT WORK CLEARING 
A ROAD WITH MINE-DETECTORS IN THE VICINITY OF LAMBEZELLAC, NEAR BREST. 
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A FRONTAL VIEW OF A CHURCHILL FLAME-THROWING TANK, ONE OF A NUMBER 


A GROUP OF GERMAN PRISONERS, ALL PARATROOPERS, CAPTURED ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
DEPLOYING ACROSS COUNTRY DURING THE FINAL STAGES OF THE SIEGE OF BREST. 


OF BREST. THE COMMANDER OF THE ENEMY GARRISON WAS PROMOTED PARACHUTE GENERAL. 


out among the German troops in the garrison, who had been ordered by Hitler based Havocs and Marauders added 250 tons of bombs in less than an hour on 


breaking 


to hold out at all costs, with a promise that the V-2 weapon was about to 
come into-operation. On ton of the devastation already caused in the town, 
the closing stages of the siege saw Brest shaken by continuous huge explosions 
as the Germans carried out last-minute demolitions. To this holocaust, British- 


the afternoon of September 14. The commander of the German garrison, Major- 
General Bernard Ramcke, had refused repeated calls to surrender, and the 
German radio announced that in consequence he had been honoured by 
promotion to the rank of Parachute General. 
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HE world, for 
some gen- 
erations past, has 
shown a tendency 
towards larger 
and larger aggre- 
gations, coupled 
with a renascence 
of nationalism. 
Which tendency, 
in the near future, 
will beuppermost, 
no man can tell. 
The students of 
political con- 
venience are 
already forecast- 
ing, or at least 
wishing for, a 





MR. R. W. KETTON-CREMER, AUTHOR 
OF ‘‘ NORFOLK’ PORTRAITS,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS’ PAGE. 


Mr. Ketton-Cremer, the well-known bio- 
grapher of two of Norfolk’s most remarkable 
sons, William Windham and Horace Walpole, 
himself a Norfolk man, has made that 
county the theme of his present book. It 
contains eight studies of Norfolk personages 
and events in the century and a half 
between the Restoration period and the 
Napoleonic Wars. 





NEAR THE GOTHIC LINE: “ LOOKING DOWN ON PISTOIA FROM THE APENNINES ~s 


Pistoia, an ancient walled town 21 miles north-west of Florence, cleared of enemy forces on September 11, 
It is placed at the northern end of a longitudinal 


stands in the region of the German Gothic Line. 


Balkan confederation, and a union of States having frontiers 
with Russia from the Baltic to the Adriatic. But it is just as 
likely that the German States, sick of what Mr. Asquith 
called “ the military domination of Prussia,” will demand a 
restoration of at least a large measure of their old indepen- 
dence ; that the old divisions will want, to some extent (in 
spite of the people who think entirely in terms of economics), 
to hanker after the same thing; and that even in that vast 
aggregation of races and religions which is called ‘ Soviet 
Russia,” education may influence the few, who always 
influence the many, to assert the historical individuality 
of the Ukraine, of Georgia, of Bokhara, and of Samarkand, 
and to demand, with whatever degree of federalism, the 
right to go their own way. 

As regards making the world a more interesting place 
to live in, there is a great deal to be said for the fissiparous 
.tendency. There is even (in spite of the possibility of 
octrois) something to be said for it politically. I remember 
that, in his youth, Mr. Churchill (who has had many ideas 
which he has been obliged to discard because the world 
wasn’t ready for them) suggested that England would 
be better off if she reverted to a heptarchy. Not that he 
suggested seven entirely separate and possibly warring 
kingdoms ; but that he saw that our central Government 
was overburdened, and that London sucked too much 
talent (frequently wasted) from the provinces into its 
maw. Meanwhile, the County spirit still flourishes, although 
so many of the County enthusiasts cannot live and serve 
in their counties, where London minnows might operate 
as local whales. And here is a book deliberately dedicated 





*” Norfolk Portraits" By R W. Ketton-Cremer. Illustrated, 


(Faber and Faber; 14s. net.) 
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By R. W. KETTON-CREMER.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


to the human products of a single county; namely, 
Norfolk. It is written by a man who has already proved 
his mettle with two Norfolk biographies and with some 
charming and too-little-known poems. 

Had his book been written a century and a half ago, 
it would have been called (not inaccurately) ‘ Norfolk 
Worthies,”” and would have been very heavy in hand. 
Here is all the scholarship, but an easy and accomplished 
style : the author is a man of letters as well as an antiquary. 
And his book, instead of being spun-out, contains the 
materials for eight books; one to each of his chapters. 
His mood is indicated by the opening words of his Preface : 
***Tis opportune to look back upon old times, and con- 
template our forefathers. Great examples grow thin, 
and to be fetched from the passed world. Simplicity 
flies away, and iniquity comes at long strides upon us.’ 
These words from the dedication of ‘Urn-Burial,’ written 
in Norfolk nearly 300 years ago, have often returned to me 
during the writing of this book. Iniquity has come upon the 
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earth in a measure unimaginable to Sir Thomas Browne ; 
and although the examples whom I have fetched from 
the passed world can scarcely be called great, and are 
sometimes the reverse, contemplation of the Norfolk of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has certainly 
proved opportune in times of weariness and anxiety 
during the past four years.”’ And, in selecting his subjects, 
he has chosen themes some of which will mean little, at 
first sight, to those who are not Norfolk men, and who 
think of Norfolk chiefly in terms of those two doubtlessly 
admirable things, Partridges and the Broads. His sub- 
jects are: The Visit of Charles II. to Norfolk, The End 
of the Pastons, Oliver le Never and his duel with Sir Henry 
Hobart, James Windham and the South Sea Bubble, 
Doctor Messenger Monsey, Benjamin Stillingfleet, Richard 
Gardiner, and Norfolk and the Threat of Invasion— 
during the Seven Years War and the Napoleonic Wars. 
Not a chapter, be it observed, on Sir Thomas Browne 
himself ; or on Coke of Norfolk ; or on Crome and Cotman 
and the other glories of the Norwich School. Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer has preferred, on the whole, to deal (in Coventry 
Patmore’s phrase) with “ the lovely that are not beloved,” 
and to break new ground. 

Every chapter is full of life and fact, and some of the 
least-known characters are brilliantly drawn. But I dare 
say a good many readers, before settling down to the 
book as one to be read and kept for later reading, will, 
in the present emergency, turn first to ‘‘ Norfolk and the 
Threat of Invasion,” which is dedicated to the 13th Battalion 
East Norfolk Home Guard. The chapter opens with the 
two familiar extracts from Shakespeare about the sea, 
which are so often quoted. Mr. Ketton-Cremer pertinently 
observes here that ‘Englishmen have sometimes 


forgotten, when quoting the arrogant magnificence of such 
lines, that Gaunt’s dying speech was one of ominous 
warning, and that Cymbeline’s queen was leading her 
confiding husband to defeat and disaster.” ‘‘ For,” he 
adds (and will this have to be repeated again twenty 
years hence ?) “‘ throughout our history there have been 
recurrent crises—in 1588, in 1756, in 1803, in 1940— 
when the self-confidence of Englishmen, their false con- 
viction of security, their persistent refusal to make 
adequate preparations for war, have led them to the verge 
of desperate calamity. Fatuously optimistic, England 
has allowed her enemies—Spain, France, Germany—to 
outstrip her completely in munitions and in men. Armadas 
have approached her cliffs, armies of invasion have 
gathered just across that narrow moat. Shaken to their 
depths (for just so long as the emergency lasted), the English 
people have sprung to arms. Under a variety of names 
—Train-Bands and Militia, Volunteers and Home Guard— 
these civilian forces unfailingly arise at the most critical 





A DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


valley of the Apennines, and has its famed cathedral of San Lenone, dating from the twelfth century. 
Sir Muirhead Bone’s drawing is taken from a corner of the city, looking down on the Tuscan Valley. 


moments of our history. Widely separated in time, they 
display the most remarkable similarities in origin, organisa- 
tion, and conduct.” 

Norfolk is, because of its geographicai situation, always 
in the van of these efforts, though it “ has not failed to 
share in the general torpor of the country directly the 
danger has passed.” And Norfolk’s particular experience 
is an index to the general. ‘In the summer of 1940, 
when England was facing the direst peril which has yet 
threatened her shores and her skies, Norfolk responded to 
the call as she had responded in earlier years of crisis, only 
with still greater eagerness and with a degree of unity and 
unanimity previously unknown. During those extraordinary 
months I found time occasionally to look into the past—to 
examine the papers at Felbrigg which relate to the forming 
of the Norfolk Militia in the Seven Years War, and to the 
raising of the Volunteers after the termination of the Peace 
of Amiens. The parallels between these forces and the 
Home Guard were sometimes uncannily close—the same 
humours and improvisations, the same obstructions and 
difficulties, the same limitless enthusiasm and goodwilk 
In 1759, as in 1940, details of equipment and accounting 
descended like a paper snowstorm on officers already over- 
whelmed with problems of training and operational duty. 
In 1803, as in 1940, the War Office was recommending pikes 
as suitable weapons against a peculiarly well-armed enemy.” 

Well, poor Lord Croft, after years of jokes, has dis- 
claimed his responsibility for the pike notion; but, at the 
same time, quite sensibly pointed out that a bayonet on the 
end of a pole is a better weapon than none. The answer is, 
as the saying goes, that the Home Guard ought to be kept 
in existence and in some sort of training, and that it should 
be always provided with a sufficiency of modern weapons 
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THE GREATEST OF AIRBORNE OPERATIONS—THE INVASION OF HOLLAND. 
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i = THE ALLIED AIRBORNE INVASION OF HOLLAND: PART OF THE HUGE AIR FLEET 
: rf AS SEEN FROM ONE OF THE ESCORTING AIRCRAFT. 
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i BRITISH PARATROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO HOLLAND: THEY ARE SHOWN FILLING ( \ A‘ VIEW OF PART OF THE ALLIED AIR FLEET PASSING OVER THE DUTCH COUNTRYSIDE 
: : Fi A C-46 TRANSPORT 'PLANE AND THE V-SIGN IS MUCH IN EVIDENCE. } /# FLOODED BY TRE NAZIS IN AN ENDEAVOUR TO HOLD UP THE ALLIED ADVANCE 
4 ' ee Oe ae oe ee ET RF 2 s.53 TA Se Es PPS atleast Te ONS SEES Oe cht TSE AL Te 
; Strong forces of the First Allied Airborne Army landed in Holland at noon on parachute troop and glider drops, the airborne forces having engaged the enemy long. 
4 September 17, and returning pilots announced that the operation “ went like clock- before the last part of the long troop-carrier and glider train had left the target. 
work.” It was the greatest airborne operation ever. launched, over 1000 aircraft Several Dutch towns were reported captured by nightfall, and the Germans reported 
. $ taking part. R.A.F. and American bombers prepared the way with massive night | the arrival of reinforcements on the day following the initial landing. The landing 
, |g and day bombing attacks on airfields, gun positions and barracks. Although no place was the first major operation of the First Allied Airborne Army, the title conferred 
4 ‘ names have been given as we go to press, the initial attack was made in the Rhine {| upon it when the airborne troops were consolidated into one command. It includes 
’ 4 delta of Holland, the right flank of the German defence line in the west, and pilots | British, American and Polish troops, and its strength is equivalent to that of an army. 
14 of both American and R.A.F. troop-carrier aircraft reported good results in both Further landings on September 18 took place near The Hague. 
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EFORE September began, it was already 
clear that unless the German forces in 
the West, including such reserves as there 
were in Holland and in the Reich itself, 
completely collapsed. there would have to 
be a considerable pause in the Allied offensive. IS 
If there were to be such a complete collapse, 
then it might be possible to continue the 
advance into Germany with a number of 
very light columns. Food, fuel, and a small 
amount of ammunition could be brought up by air. Just 
sufficient could be provided in this manner if there weré 
no further serious opposition to be faced. But in any case, 
the main British and American forces would have to halt. 
The Channel ports were obviously only going to fall into 
Allied hands slowly and one by one, and it could be taken 
tor granted that they would be mined and demolished, 
thus making it impossible for them to be taken into use 
at once when they did fall. Rail communications would 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE FINAL ROUND? 


THIS 


By CYRIL FALLS. — 


personnel was wasted. I do not consider that the news 
as I write—and I expect it to be much better by the time 
the article appears—affords any reasons for satisfaction 
to the Germans or disappointment from the point of view 
of the Allies. When the latter go full steam ahead once 
more, their assault is again likely to be overwhelming. 
The doom of Germany still appears not only certain, but 
also a matter of no distant date. The scraping together 
of lads of sixteen can delay the end but little. As I believe 

I wrote in my article of 
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a a fortnight ago, before 
I went on holiday, so 
far as I can judge the 
military decision has 
already been gained; the 
defeat of Germany, by 
normal military stan- 
dards, is irretrievable and 
considerably more com- 
plete than when her 
representatives signed 
the Armistice Conven- 
tion in November 1918. 
Why, then is Germany 
fighting on? 
a4 In the first place, 
there may be something 
in all the talk of secret 
weapons. It need not 
be denied that the flying 
bomb was effective in 
its way, and that it 
was fortunate for this 
country, above all for 
London, that the enemy 
was not farther ahead 
with his preparations 
for using it, so that he 
could have started not 
only earlier, but also on 
a greater scale. He may 
have up his sleeve other 
devices which will cause 
trouble. Yet it seems 
obvious that any reliance 
which he may place upon 
the prospect of changing 
the fate of the war by 
such means represents the 








MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY’S BATTLE FOR WARSAW: A PLAN OF THE POLISH CAPITAL, OF 
WHICH THE SUBURBS EAST OF THE VISTULA WERE CAPTURED BY RUSSIAN’ FORCES. 
HALF-CIRCLES INDICATE GERMAN BRIDGEHEADS BEFORE THE ENEMY DESTROYED ALL BRIDGES. 


On September 15, Marshal Rokossovsky, holding all the suburbs of Warsaw east of the Vistula River, 
massed his forces for the final battle. The river there is over a quarter of a mile wide, the Germans had 
blown up all the bridges, and they were firing from the Citadel, the Royal Palace, and the University. 
In retreating, they fired the martyred city, which was burning from end to end, but General Bor, C.-in-C. 
of the Polish Home Army fighting in the city—blocks held by it are shown in a deeper shade in our 
plan—had established operational co-operation with Rokossovsky, using petrol bottles as an anti-tank 
weapon. The Huns retaliated by placing children on the front of their tanks, or driving women ahead 


to pull down barricades. 


take time to restore, and it was improbable that the 
Germans would leave behind many engines or much 
rolling stock in an undamaged condition. The road distances 
from Cherbourg, Caen, and the beaches of the Bay of 
the Seine had become very great, even considering the 
quantity and quality of Allied transport vehicles. The 
Allies would have to regroup and reorganise, and only if 
the enemy in front of them remained a retreating mob, 
unable to cover itself except by hastily formed rearguards, 
would it be possible to keep a small proportion of their 
forces moving. They could fight local actions on a fair 
scale; they could continue to pursue if there were little 
further resistance ; but they could not press on in full 
force at a rapid pace. 

The pause has come. German resistance has even 
been more strenuous than appeared likely. The enemy 
had contrived to keep intact a few divisions stationed in 
Holland and had produced some more reinforcements 
from inside Germany. He began to fight stubborn delaying 
actions on the Dutch frontier, on the Albert Canal, and 
further south. I do not know how far this state of affairs 
had been expected by the Allied High Command, but it 
had certainly been allowed for. In any case, the pause 
was never permitted to become stagnation. The enemy 
was kept fighting. Valuable ground was won almost 
daily. Meanwhile, steady progress was made with the 
capture of ports nearer to the firing-line than those hitherto 
in use. The reduction of Havre, carried’ out efficiently, 
rapidly, and at astonishingly small cost, was particularly 
useful, since it freed not only that great port but also the 
valuable river port of Rouen. RKghind the land forces 
air strength. was concentrated, fighter and medium bomber 
squadrons moving from British to French bases in order 
to give closer and more economical support. The rest of 
the administrative “ build up” is naturally being kept 
secret. I may add that it could not well be more secret 
than it is where | myself am concerned, since I am in a 
remote corner, where the chief excitement is how many 
trout will be deposited by dinner-time on the dish on the 
hall table, and whether or not the weather will hold for 
my two-hour ride on the moor to-morrow, 

Germany's object can only be to cause as much delay 
and trouble as possible. She has made desperate and 
extremely costly efforts for this purpose. She has been 
throwing into the line boys still in their teens, who have 
had only a couple of months of infantry training; many 
of them were originally destined for the Luftwaffe, so 
tha, any training they had done as air crews or ground 


last wild throws of a 
desperate gambler, who 
has only one chance in 
500 of averting ruin. A 
more serious aim might 
be to prolong the present 
campaign into the winter, 
though the only likely 
object of such an en- 
deavour would be the 
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began. They are likely to do so more readily, 
rather than less, in the future, especially since 
it is the more fanatical element which is 
suffering the heavier losses in the present 
fighting. A thin ray of hope which has been 
lit by the partial stabilisation of the Russian 
northern front appears to be upon the point 
of extinction, and the advance of the Russians 
into German territory will bring a fresh wave 
of depression throughout the country. 

I need not apologise for returning to this problem, 
which is one of the most interesting and vital at the present 
time. Some of the leading Nazis are merely bandits, who 
have been out for place, power, and wealth. But though 
Hitler has not checked their plundering, he and certain 
of his adherents are fanatics of a rather less ignoble, though 
of a more satanic, order. They may be prepared to go down 
into a pool of blood, their own as well as that of their 
dupes, if they can thereby create a legend. Hitler himself 
is credited with the intention of ensuring the permanence 
of the Nazi creed not merely in defeat, but through defeat. 
That is to say, he hopes, so the theory goes, to leave 
behind him such a tradition of desperate resistance to fate 
as will impress future generations and keep alive in the 
breasts of the young belief in German invincibility. Thus 
he may hope to revive the alleged glories of his ferocious 
régime, not in his own person but through the tradition 
of hard savagery which will be his legacy to the German 
people. Such is the belief now widely held among the few 
remaining neutrals. It may prove to be false, to be a mere 
figment of Nazi propaganda. The Nazis themselves may 
lead the collapse and run for cover. Yet the possibility 
of their fighting in the last ditch, or’ the last ditches all 
over Germany, I am sure has engaged the attention of the 
Allied High Command. 

The measures which the Allies can take to deal with it 
will be partly military in the strict sense and partly political. 
On the military side, presuming that they have put ‘the 
main organised forces of the Wehrmacht out of action, 
they will rely on their hitting power from the air and on 
the’ground to overcome the centres of sporadic resistance. 
Wherever there is resistance they will isolate it as com- 
pletely as possible, above all cutting off all food supplies. 
They will lay hands upon the local government offices 
which would be valuable to the enemy for organising 
opposition to the occupation of the country. In some of 
the German States, such as Saxony, where the people are 
relatively mild in disposition, they can count upon having 
very little trouble to deal with. The Rhineland ought 
not to be difficult to manage; for not even a generation 
of National Socialism can have wholly changed the nature 
of that obedient people. In the more recalcitrant districts 
they must establish a tight network of control, so that 
where there is need to strike they may be able to strike 
with the greatest possible speed and power. The important 
thing is to prevent resistance at a number of points 
coagulating. Quick action is the essential. If time is 
spent upon elaborate preparations, the task of repression 
may be found several times as heavy as it need have been. 

On the political side it is necessary that the Allies 
should find representatives with whom they can deal. 
I find that some people are shy of facing this part of the 
problem. They say they want no more Darlans and 
Badoglios. This attitude is absurd. Consider for a 
moment how successful the “Russians have been with their 
Darlans and Badoglios in Rumania and Bulgaria, and 
though these are satellite States which may be allowed 
to “‘ work their passage home,” the principle is the same. 
It is impossible to grant a cessation of arms, or an armistice, 





vague possibility of ‘‘ some- 
thing turning up.”’ The only 
“something” which I can 
conceive would be disagree- 
ment between the Allies in 
the West and in the East, 
and since they have come 


















through such bad times to- 
gether they would be mad 
indeed to let differences 
divide them when victory is 
so near. If they hold to- 
gether it would seem that 
the only result of prolonging 
the conflict must be to 
bring even greater ruin upon 
Germany, both material and 
economic. Certain it is that 
if there were to be another 
few months of fighting, with 
the Allies in a position to 
direct the whole of their 
means of air warfare against 
Germany, the effect of the 
bombing would be stupendous. 

And that brings us back 
again to the subject which 
has been so often discussed 
of late—the Nazi mentality 
in defeat. Will Hitler and 
his gang fight till they perish 
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in the flames ? And, if such 
is their determination, will 
they be able to make an 
appreciable. part of the 
nation follow them to the 
last? These are not easy 


AMERICAN FORCES HAVE 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 
LANDED, THREATENING JAPANESE SEA COMMUNICATIONS AND 
CUTTING OFF THE ENEMY BASE BY-PASSED ON HALMAHERA, 


The Americans’ surprise landings on Morotai Island (Halmahera group) on September 15 set out to 
acquire the Pitoe airstrip. This not only by-passed Halmahera, the enemy base, but the construction 


OF MOROTAI ISLAND, HALMAHERA ISLANDS, WHERE 


questions to answer, and of airfields on Morotai will help to confine Feganate sea-lanes to the waters west of the Philippines 
i 


even if the first should be om 
answered in the affirmative, 

it still seems rash to give a 

decisive reply in one sense or the other to the second. What 
can be said with confidence is that we shall not shrink from 
the prospect, disagreeable though it may appear. As for 
everybody “ fighting to the last,” that is, of course, only a 
form of words. Men do not do so in fact, not even the 
Japanese entirely, and the Germans have been surrendering 
in their thousands all the time since the invasion of France 


d to the south coast of 
(Map copyright, John Bartholomew and Son, Ltd.) 


ina to Singapore and the Indies. 


or. to arrange terms of peace—even the most completely 
dictated peace—unless there is someone with whom to 
sit at a table. Since we are not going to sit at a table with 
Hitler or Himmler, we must find someone else. People 
need not fear that this would mean easy terms for the 
Germans, but simply a necessary form of machinery for 
bringing fighting to an end as soon as might be. 
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CANALS AND RIVERS OF THE NETHERLANDS, SCENE OF A VITAL BATTLE. 
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THE WATERWAYS OF BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND NORTH-WESTERN GERMANY, WHICH THE ENEMY HOPED TO USE AS SUCCESSIVE 
LINES OF DEFENCE, BUT WHICH HAVE BEEN PARTLY OUTFLANKED BY THE FIRST AIRBORNE ARMY. 


Events may prove that the landing of the First Airborne Army in Holland has our front lines. From the Escaut Canal the Germans almost certainly planned to 
disorganised, if not destroyed, the German plan to use the waterways of Belgium, | 

Holland and North-Western Germany in a series of rearguard actions designed 

to delay the grand assault on the Reich. One of the first of these natural | 
barriers was the Albert Canal, which the Germans held for some time, eventually | 
being forced off this line by General Dempsey’s British Second Army. But the The landing of the First Airborne Army may enable such tactics to be employed 
Second Army was checked again along the line of the Escaut Canal, a dozen by the Allies now. Success in this vital battle should mean that the Allies have 
miles further on. Similarly, the enemy has held on grimly to the line of the succeeded in turning the line of the Rhine, last defence of the Reich. Latest reports 
Leopold Canal, in order to bar us from the Scheldt Estuary, and thus prevent at the time of writing are promising, as, according to Germag reports and Paris Radio, 
us using the valuable port amenities of Antwerp for importing supplies close to more Allied troops and supplies were landed during the night of September 17—18 


fall back first to the line of the Maas for a further delaying action, and then 
to the banks of the swiftly-flowing Rhine. These numerous waterlines are 
obviously invaluable to a numerically inferior defending force unless they can 
be overrun by blitzkrieg tactics, as used by the Germans themselves in 1940. 
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LE HAVRE: THE BRITISH CAPTURE OF THE 
IMPORTANT ENEMY-HELD PORT. 
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FROM A NEARBY HILL CITIZENS 
OF LE HAVRE STAND WATCH- 
ING THE ALLIED SHELLING OF 
THE LAST GERMAN STRONG- 
HOLDS IN THE DOCK AREA, 
CIVILIANS INSPECTING GERMAN SEA-FRONT DEFENCES -AT LE HAVRE, BATTERED BY FROM WHICH SMOKE CAN BE 
R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND, WHICH DROPPED NEARLY 10,000 TONS ON THE PORT. SEEN RISING. 
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ERNE No li Ch ys SP OL FLAIL 
i FLAME-THROWERS IN ACTION IN THE ASSAULT. CHURCHI! 


i IN AHEAD OF THE INFANTRY, CUTTING SWATHES THROU‘ 















if INFANTRYMEN FOLLOWING UP THE FLAME-THROWERS AND TANKS IN THE FINAL ADVANCE a 
4 ON LE HAVRE-—-A FURIOUS THIRTY-SIX-HOUR ASSAULT WHICH SMASHED THE GARRISON. 
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haben recs nn PRE a ws an a 
A BRITISH MAJOR WITH FOUR GERMAN OFFICERS WHOM HE HAD TAKEN PRISONER } 
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BRITISH TROOPS LEADING A FILE OF GERMAN PRISONERS THROUGH LE HAVRE, INCLUDING 
i 


i ENEMY NAVAL PERSONNEL. SOME 10,000 PRISONERS WERE TAKEN. 
. 


AT FORT LE HAVRE. THE FORT WAS LATER USED AS A GAOL FOR THE PRISONERS. i 








The storming of Le Havre has been described as a model operation. Left behind 11.30 a.m. ; sti ies 
as a powerful pocket of resistance when the Allied Armies swept forward through amounted Pe ae ten nA Me Mer ebissy: ype bags casera Saenger 
France and Belgium, it was under siege for several weeks. But the final assault German prisoners were taken. The storming of the an on receded by a lhU 

by British troops had been so well prepared and was so perfectly carried through tremendous bombardment from the air, in which d bas th Laaies of a few . . 
that it lasted only thirty-six hours, the German garrison finally surrendering at days, Lancasters and Halifaxes of R.A.F Bomber ye Beak dropped nearly ighti 
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INFANTRY AND FLAME-THROWERS IN 
ACTION: SOME OF THE PRISONERS. 





BRITISH TROOPS ENTERING THE 
TOWN OF LE HAVRE. ON THE 
RIGHT OF THEM A WOMAN IS . ——s eA 
PICKING HER WAY AROUND > Fe a . ~, . ; ee 
THE RUINS OF HER HOUSE, - 
DESTROYED DURING THE A GERMAN A.-A. GUN POSITION IN THE RUE GUILLEMARD IN LE HAVRE, 
BATTLE. POINTING TO THE FORMER OFFICE OF THE, GERMAN DISTRICT COMMANDER. 
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URCHI! FLAIL TANKS AND CROCODILE FLAME-THROWERS WENT 
MINEFIELDS AND PILL-BOXES SURROUNDING LE HAVRE. 
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; ; c. PS , TANKS, WITH INFANTRY IN CLOSE SUPPORT, ADVANCING ON THE PORT. THE BRUNT 
OF THE FINAL ASSAULT WAS BORNE BY THE BRITISH 49TH DIVISION. 
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ANOTHER BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS, THIS TIME BEING MARCHED INTO FORT LE HAVRE, THESE TWO WOMEN COLLABORATORS WERE ROUNDED UP WITH A BATCH OF GERMAN 
WATCHED BY A GROUP OF INTERESTED CIVILIANS. PRISONERS OF VARYING TYPES AND AGES, MOST OF THEM APPARENTLY WELL FED. 
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| 10,000 tons of bombs, while the battleship H.M.S. “ Warspite" and the monitor demolished and cleared at an astonishing speed. Vast concrete and steel struc- 
i Erebus” fired some 500 rounds of 15-in. shells into the port. The infantry tures were blown up and paths forced through them by bulldozers, while the 
|S assault opened at 5.30 p.m. on September 10, when, led by Churchill flail tanks flail tanks cut swathes through the minefields and the flame-throwers dealt with 
and Crocodile flame-throwers, British troops of the 49th Infantry Division—the pill-boxes in the path of the infantry. By the evening of September 11 our 
Fighting 49th—went in to the attack. Fortifications and minefields were troops were in the town itself, and the following morning the battle was over. 
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DIEPPE, NOW FREE AND OPEN TO DIEPPE’S INHABITANTS. 
OVER FOUR YEARS PROHIBITED THEIR USE TO THE FRENCH. 
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BEACHES OF 
GERMANS FOR 
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PONTOON BRIDGE ACROSS THE f 
ENGINEERS OF AN ARMOURED DIVISION, 


) A SHERMAN TANK MAKING 
4 MOSELLE RIVER, 


READY TO UTILISE A 
BUILT BY U.S. 
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ANCIENT CITY OF HOLLAND, NORTH OF LIEGE, 
UP ST. SERVATIUS'’S BRIDGE, TO HALT THE AMERICAN DRIVE, 


MAASTRICHT, AN 
GERMANS BLEW 


On September 13, American attacks began tearing apart the Siegfried Line, less 
than six weeks after Field-Marshal Montgomery had started his tremendous attack 
on Falaise which bent up the German first line of defence and led to a dissolu- 
tion of their entire military control of France, followed by that of Belgium. 
When the U.S. First Army, under General Hodges, made its break-through 
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THE TRIUMPHANT ADVANCE OF THE ALLIES: 
WHILE THE INVASION OF GERMANY 
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} A CORNER OF THE MAGINOT LINE: THE EXTERIOR OF A CONCRETE PILL-BOX WHICH 
f FORMS THE ENTRANCE-TO A SUBTERRANEAN FORT, NOW GUARDED BY FRENCH TROOPS. 
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A WRECKED BRIDGE ABOVE THE MEUSE AT LIEGE—BUT STILL IN USE. GENERAL 
HODGES’ ARMY FOUND ALL ITS BRIDGES BLOWN UP BY THE GERMANS. 
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BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING THROUGH HELCHTEREN, NORTH OF HASSELT, AFTER CROSSING ; 
THE ALBERT CANAL. THE GERMANS ABANDONED THE CANAL LINE ON SEPTEMBER 13. 
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six days after the first entry in force into Germany, it was believed that it 
gave him access to one of, the prizes of the Siegfried Line, the great 80-m.p.h. 
autobahn running deep into the Ruhr. When Hitler built this and other auto- 
bahns for mere speed with his eye on the conquest of France, his intuition 
failed to tell him that the day might dawn when they might prove of invaluable 
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PROCEEDS IN SEVERAL DIRECTIONS. 


SCENES IN LIBERATED FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 
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IN THE DOCK AREA OF OSTEND: A MEMBER OF THE BELGIAN INTERIOR FORCE TAKING 
AIM AT A GERMAN SNIPER ACROSS THE INNER HARBOUR. 
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A SCENE IN VICHY: A GROUP OF YOUNG FRENCH PEOPLE, WITH FRENCH, AMERICAN, 
( AND BRITISH FLAGS, PAY HOMAGE AT THE MONUMENT OF THE DEAD. 
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ON SEPTEMBER 13, GENERAL HODGES’ FIRST ARMY MADE HISTORY BY FIRST CROSSING 
INTO GERMAN TERRITORY. ABOVE, THEY ARE PASSING THROUGH AACHEN FOREST. 








+ U.S. TROOPS, INFANTRY AND TANKS, APPROACHING THE GERMAN FRONTIER FROM BELGIUM 
a TOWARDS AACHEN. THE FRONTIER LAY BEYOND THE RISING GROUND IN THE BACKGROUND, 
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BY A BREN GUN. ANTWERP WAS CAPTURED INTACT ON SEPTEMBER 4. 


het 


BRITISH INFANTRY DASHING ACROSS A BRIDGE IN ANTWERP’S DOCK AREA, COVERED § 





aid to the ‘effete’ demooracies of America and Britain, in the invasion of his land 
of the Herrenvolk. And as General Hodges is advancing to Cologne and the 
Rhine, and the Third Army of General Patton threatens all Alsace and Lorraine. 
in the north General Dempsey, advancing across the Escaut Canal, was at 
the time of writing making contact with the great airborne army under 
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WATCHED WITH INTEREST BY SOME OF THE TOWNSFOLK. 


Lieut.-General L. Brereton, and was inside the Dutch frontier. Landings were reported, 
from German sources, at Nijmegen, Tilburg, and Eindhoven, and subsequently 


at The Hague, with the airborne army a model of what such an operation 
should’ be. Such is the indication of progress, and as a footnote we have 
growing hints of Hitler's attempts to make a get-away, before it is too late. 
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“THE MOST IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION YET GIVEN OF T1 


(A QUOTATION FROM A LEAIING A 


(LEFT.) GLIDERS WHICH CARRIED THE ALLIED AIRBORNE FORCES ARE SEEN “PARKED” ON DUTCH SOIL, RESTING AT THE EN 
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JF THE MEANING AND STRATEGIC VALUE OF AIR SUPREMACY.” 


FROM A LEALING ARTICLE IN “THE TimeEs.”’) 


T THE ENDS OF THEIR TRACKS. (RIGHT.) THE DUTCH LANDSCAPE COVERED WITH GROUNDED AND FALLING ALLIED PARACHUTES. 
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THE FIRST PENETRATION BY U.S. TROOPS OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE. 
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THE FIRST PENEPRATION OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE BY GENERAL HODGES’ FIRST AMERICAN TROOPS PUSHING THEIR WAY PAST ANTI-TANK AND OTHER OBSTACLES 
U.S. ARMY: A JEEP CROSSING A FILLED-IN I5-FT. TANK TRAP. HAVE REACHED A BLOCKHOUSE ON THE SIEGFRIED LINE IN THE AACHEN SECTOR. 
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THE CONTRAST WITH LIBERATED FRANCE AND BELGIUM: EMPTY ROADS AND SURLY 
LOOKS AS ALLIED TRAFFIC ENTERED THE FRONTIER GERMAN TOWNS. 
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ANOTHER ENEMY OBSTACLE, DESCRIBED AS ‘“‘ THE DRAGON’S TEETH ’’—HEAVY 
CONCRETE PYRAMIDS AND IRON POSTS INDUSTRIOUSLY LAID OVER A LARGE AREA. 
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¢ *, THE FIRST GERMAN LOOT RECOVERED: FAMOUS BELGIAN CHURCH BELLS TAKEN ACROSS ( 


INTO ALLIED HANDS, ONE-AND-A*HALF MILES ACROSS THE BELGIAN FRONTIER. THE FRONTIER, INTENDED FOR CONVERSION INTO WAR MATERIALS. } 


The U.S. First Army, under the Command of General Hodges, had the honour of encountered at some places, but at others only small-arms fire. . The break-through 
being the first of the Allied Armies to assault the Siegfried Line. On September 14 was effected by infantry and sappers, and after they had dynamited the last defences 
its forces had breached the outer perimeter at three points and were pushing on into U.S. armour rolled through towards the Rhine without a shot being fired. It is 
the main defences. In the Aachen area they reached the villages of Forstbach, believed that the enemy have neither the men nor material to defend the Siegfried 
Kopschen, and Wurmhof. Enemy resistance was disjointed, heavy artillery fire being Line to any depth. The German people generally remained aloof. 
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THE A.V.R.E.: A BRITISH MORTAR TANK 
DESIGNED FOR BREACHING FORTIFICATIONS. 
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A BRITISH A.V.R.E. TANK MOVING UP TO THE FRONT IN FRANCE. NOTE THE POWERFUL 
MORTAR MOUNTED IN THE TURRET FOR ASSAULT DEMOLITION PURPOSES. 


ANOTHER FUNCTION OF THE A.V.R.E. IS TO LAY EMERGENCY TRACKS ACROSS DIFFICULT 
COUNTRY, AND HERE IT IS BRIDGING A DITCH WITH CHESTNUT BUNDLES. 


DAMAGE CAUSED TO A REINFORCED CONCRETE WALL BY THE “ FLYING DUSTBINS” 
HURLED AT IT FROM THE MORTAR MOUNTED IN THE TURRET OF AN A.V.R.E. TANK. 
Originally designed for breaching Hitler's much-vaunted Atlantic Wall, and now 
doubtless performing a like function in the Siegfried Line, the British A.V.R.E. 
(Armoured Vehicle, Royal Engineers) is a formidable weapon. These pictures show 
some of its details, with emphasis on its main armament, a special mortar mounted 
in the turret and capable of hurling a charge, popularly known as a “ flying dustbin,” 
containing many times the weight of explosive of any other projectile of similar 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE MORTAR, MAIN ARMAMENT OF THE NEW A.V.R.E. TANK. 
IT HURLS A “‘ FLYING DUSTBIN” CONTAINING A VERY GREAT WEIGHT OF EXPLOSIVE. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE POWERFUL MORTAR, IN POSITION FOR A HIGH-ANGLE SHOT. 
THE A.V.R.E. WAS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED TO BREACH THE ATLANTIC WALL. 


A MEMBER OF THE CREW OF AN A.V.R.E. ADJUSTING ONE OF THE “FLYING DUSTBIN 
PROJECTILES WHICH, FIRED FROM THE MORTAR, CAUSE DEVASTATING DAMAGE. 


dimensions. The A.V.R.E. was the main equipment of. the Assault Royal Engineers 
assigned to the breaching of the Atlantic Wall. Similar in general to a Churchill 
tank, the interior of the A.V.R.E. is designed for a crew of Engineers together with 
specially guarded explosive charges for assault demolition. The A.V.R.E. can also lay 
flexible tracks across marshy ground, or form a causeway across ditch or stream by 
means of fascine (a large roll of chestnut palings). 
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GENERAL G. ZAKHAROV. 
“Troops of the Second White Russian Front, com- 
manded by General Georgi Zakharov, captured the 
town ae fortress of Lomza, about 20 miles south- 
east of the East Prussian border, on September 13. 
He was responsible for the capture of Moghilev, 
Grodno, Bialystok, and other important towns. 
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LORD WAVELL (CENTRE), 
EQUIPMENT DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO ALLIED TROOPS 


During a recent visit to the forward area in Burma, the Viceroy of India saw the Kohima and 
Imphal battle areas ; he also presented awards to officers and men for gallantry in the heavy fighting 





VICEROY OF INDIA, 


which resulted in the Japanese being driven out of India. 


EXAMINING CAPTURED JAPANESE 
IN BURMA. 


PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL J. L. DEVERS. 
General Devers, who has been Deputy Supreme 
Commander in the Mediterranean, has now assumed 
command of the 6th Army Group. This appointment 
was announced at the same time as the statement 
that General Eisenhower had taken command of 

Lieut.-General Patch’s Seventh Army. 
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THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON. 
Lord Hartington, heir of the Duke of Devonshire 
and a captain in the Coldstream Guards, has been 
killed on active service in France. Four months ago 
he married Miss Kathleen Kennedy, daughter of 
the former U.S. Ambassador to this country. He 
was twenty-six years old. 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN SUNDAY: AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL 
LORD DOWDING (CENTRE) TAKING THE SALUTE. 


September 17 was Battle of Britain Sunday, and aff over the 

country the great victory was celebrated by special church 

services and by parades. Lord Dowding, who commanded 

Fighter Command during the Battle of Britain, took the salute 
at the Renstentonns at his original headquarters. 





LIEUT.-GEN. WILLIAM SIMPSON (RIGHT), 
NINTH ARMY IN FRANCE, WITH OTHER 
Stroe, Commander of the American 8th Division, and Major- 


Ninth Army, which was recently 





LIEUT.-GENERAL C. H. HODGES. . 
Commanding the American First Army, General 
Hodges was the first Allied Commander to lead his 
then on to German soil ; he crossed into the Reich 
“ in reasonable strength *» some miles north of Trier, 
and within twenty-four hours made a further 
penetration into Germany. 





MAYOR KARL GOERDLER. 
An ex-Mayor of Leipzig, Karl Goerdler 
has, with six other men, been sentenced 
to death for the part he was alleged to 
have played in the attempt to kill Hitler 


MR. HEATH ROBINSON. 
The well-known humorous artist, Mr. 
Heath Robinson, died on September 13. 
Any mechanism of involved intricacy is 
often referred to as a “‘ Heath Robinson 
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COMMANDING THE U.S. 


U.S. COMMANDERS. 


Lieut.-General William Simpson, shown here with (1. to r.) Major-General Donald 
General Troy Middle- 
ton, commanding the U.S. Eighth ae Corps, is Commander of the American | 
as being in the field in France. | Command 
The General served with the U. $" Expeditionary Force in France bed 1916. A 


on July He is believed to have contrivance ”’; thus—mainly through 

already been hanged. Goerdler had been dn: —— Bey ny which have ap- 

named as Chancellor should the plot ‘ten in in the woekly “ Sketch ” 
have succeeded. iy become a ci 
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/ LIEUT.-GENERAL N. M. RITCHIE, BRITISH CORPS COMMANDER 5 
IN FRANCE, AT HIS DESK IN A CARAVAN. 
Lieut.-General Ritchie, named a little while back as the Commander of a 
British corps in France, is forty-seven. He commanded the Eighth Army 
in Libya in 1941 ucceeded in that by Field-Marshal 


was si 
Montgomery. In 1939 General Ritchie was Brigadier, General Staff, and 
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before taking over the Eighth Army he was Deputy Chief of Staff. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR EDMOND SCHREIBER. 
and C.-in-C. of Malta, in 


mond Schreiber. 
General Schreiber caren in the Royal Artillery 
on the Western Front in 1914-18. 
| he went oversea with the B.E.F. Since March 
} 1944 he has been G.O.C.-in-C., South-Eastern 





Eve Curie, da 
with the U.S. ‘Ss 





Y LARUTENANT EVE CURIE (RIGHT) IS BACK IN FRANCE. 

IS A LIEUTENANT OF THE 2ND FRENCH ARMOURED DIVISION. 

hter of Mme. Curie of radium fame, whilst acti 

venth Army, was yay | 

Third Army when they joined forces in France. Here she is seen chatting with 

Lieutenant Colmettel, of the 2nd French Armoured Division, after she had made 
the trip from Dijon to the U.S. Third Army. 











IN COMMAND OF THE ALLIED AIRBORNE ARMY IN 
HOLLAND : LT.-GEN. L. BRERETON (SEATED). 


In the biggest airborne operation ever attempted, a great 
Allied airborne force landed in Holland on ptember 17. 
The yemniasing General of the First Allied Airborne Army is 
Lt.-Gen. H. Brereton, of the U.S. Army, shown above with 
his Dty. AAS Lt.-Gen. F. A. M. Browning, British Army. 
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as G-3 Liaison 


the first to greet members of the U.S. 
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“LEST WE FORGET” THE AIR BATTLE WHICH SAVED THE WORLD. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN COMMEMORATION SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1944. 


In city and village throughout the country on September 17 tribute was paid to 
those who, four years ago, fought and won the Battle of Britain—the pilots, the anti- 
aircraft gunners, the civil defence workers and others. All joined in to pay homage 
and to give thanks for the saving of the world. There were special services in 
London at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral, where representatives of all 
the Allied Forces filled the great buildings to capacity. At the Abbey service the 
Prime Minister was represented by his brother, Major Jack Churchill; Mr. Attlee 
was there, and Air Chief-Marshal Lord Dowding, besides many other Service chiefs 


and representatives of both Houses of Parliament, the Dominions and the Allied 
Forces. Lieut.-Colonel V. G. Dixon, whose brigade accounted for 200 raiders, led 
a party of anti-aircraft gunners. High above the choir the famous R.A.F. symphony 
orchestra supplemented the music of the organ and a fanfare of trumpets and drums 
preceded the singing of Kipling’s ‘* Recessional.’"" The preacher, Dr. B. L. Simpson, 
Bishop of Southwark, said: “It is as a Londoner and on behalf of London that 
I glory in my position in this pulpit to-day to say thanks for what we owe to those 
who fought in September 1940." 
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OF THE FLYING BOMB: CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS 
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THE FORE-END OF THE PROPULSION ENGINE OF A FLYING BOMB, SHOWING THE SYSTEM OF PIPES WITH THE GYROSCOPIC STABILISING APPARATUS OF A FLYING .BOMB, WHOSE 
NINE JETS WHICH SPRAY PETROL INTO THE EXPLOSION CHAMBER BEHIND THE RADIATOR. VARIOUS DIALS ARE +SET FOR HEIGHT, RUNNING TIME, ETC. 
a Ee eel eS EPS, Po, 
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AN AMERICAN SAPPER DEMONSTRATING HOW THE DRIVING-PISTON FITS INTO.THE TUBE RUNNING THE WHOLE THE SPRAG OF A_ DRIVING-PISTON SHOWN JUTTING THROUGH 
HE IS POINTING TO THE SPRAG WHICH PUSHES THE BOMB. THE CENTRAL SLOT OF A LAUNCHING RAMP. 


LENGTH OF A LAUNCHING RAMP, 
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A FUEL TANK AND AIR BOTTLE DISCOVERED IN THE REMAINS OF A_ FLYING 
THEY WERE PLACED CLOSE TO THE WARHEAD, 


CHARGE 
BOMB IN THE PAS DE CALAIS. 


EXPERTS EXAMINING THE WARHEAD, WHICH CONTAINS THE EXPLOSIVE 
OF A FLYING BOMB, ON A CAPTURED SITE IN THE PAS DE CALAIS. 
direct course at a predetermined height, and control, in some cases, the length of 


These photographs, taken on flying-bomb sites captured in the Pas de Calais, provide 
an amplification of those published in last week's “Illustrated London News" 
explaining the system by which the bombs are launched. The first picture shows 
the fore-end of a propulsion engine which, mounted in the driving tube above the 
bomb, provides its motive power. Behind the radiator are housed the nine jets 
supplying the petrol, which vaporises and is ignited in a series of explosions. The 
second picture shows parts of the gyroscopic apparatus by which the flight of the 
bomb is controlled. Various dials, set before the launching, keep the bomb on a 


flight before the bomb dives. Other photographs show in some detail the action of 
the driving-piston, which, travelling in a tube which runs the full length of the 
launching ramp beneath the platform and rails, engages the bomb by means of a 
sprag protruding through a central slot. At the launching point, the driving-piston 
is automatically disconnected from the bomb and falls away from. it, sometimes 
landing at a distance of 300 yards from the ramp. The driving-pistons are then 


collected and used again. 
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THE MYSTERY STRUCTURE NEAR ST. OMER—BELIEVED A LONG-RANGE V-2 BASE. 


HIS experimental 
long-range massive 
concrete V-weapon base at 
Watten, near St. Omer, 
was destined never to 
carry out the sinister pur- 
poses for which it was 
designed, although it is 
still intact internally, 
despite thirty-three heavy 
R.A.F. attacks. It was 
started in 1941, but the 
R.A.F. forced the Ger- 
mans to abandon it. An 
earlier edifice alongside it 
was smashed by R.A.F. 
attacks. About 300 ft. 
long by 200 tt. wide, 50 ft. 
high, extending another 
20 ft. underground, with 
walls 14 ft. and its roof 
20 ft. in thickness, it was 
obviously intended to be 
bomb-proof. It has three 
storeys, all without win- 
dows, but with ventilation 
pipes. It had concrete 
tunnels connecting it with 
concrete blockhouses, now 
destroyed by British 
bombs. Villagers did not 
exactly know its purpose. 
Some talked of an installa- 
tion for destroying London 
by fire, others of V-2, and 
others again of a power- 
tul generator to jam Brit- 
ish radiolocation.. Thus 
it remains for the moment 
a mystery building, but 
the probability is that it 
was connected with , 
Hitler’s V-2 weapon. * A VIEW LOOKING THROUGH THE SOLID STRUCTURE. A RAILWAY RUNS 
THROUGH THE CENTRE, AND JUST INSIDE IS A SLOT WHERE 6-FT.-THICK 

STEEL DOORS SLIDE ACROSS THE ENTRANCE. 





AT ST. OMER, ABOUT 25 MILES INLAND BETWEEN CALAIS AND BOULOGNE, 
STANDS THE HUGE SUPPOSEDLY LONG-RANGE V-BASE AT WATTEN : 
.ONE OF THE ENTRANCES TO THE MYSTERY BUILDING. 
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UT 300 FT. LONG, 200 FT. WIDE, 50 FT. HIGH, AND EXTENDING ANOTHER 20 -FT. UNDERGROUND, HAS WALLS 14 FT. THICK AND A ROOF 20 FT. 
THICK. A VIEW FROM THE BOMB-WRECKED FOUNDATIONS OF THE FIRST BUILDING. 
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WAR ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE, 1944. 


The text of the joint statement by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt at the termination of the 
Quebec Conference is as follows: ‘‘ The President and Prime Minister and Combined Chiefs of Staff 
held a series of meetings, during which they discussed all aspects of the war against Germany and 
Japan. In a very short space of time they reached decisions on all points, both with regard to 
the completion of the war in Europe, now approaching its final stages, and the destruction of the 
barbarians of the Pacific. The most serious difficulty with which the Quebec Conference has been 


confronted has been to find room and opportunity for the marshalling against Japan of the massive 

forces which each and all of the nations concerned are ardent to engage against the enemy.” 

Every question was surveyed and determined in unanimity with a promptness that has not been 

equalled at earlier conferences, and, as Mr. Churchill remarked, “in a blaze of friendship.” The 

discussions at this Quebec Conference are understood to have been largely strategical, and to that 
extent predominantly. concerned with the war in the Pacific Ocean. 





THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE, 1944: (L. TO R.) THE EARL OF ATHLONE, PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, MR. CHURCHILL, AND MR. MACKENZIE KING AT THE CITADEL, QUEBEC. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND MRS.” CHURCHILL ON THE PLATFORM OF THEIR CARRIAGE 
ON THE SPECIAL TRAIN PUT AT THE DISPOSAL OF MR, CHURCHILL, 





MR. CHURCHILL AND MR. MACKENZIE KING DRIVING AWAY FROM THE QUEBEC 
LEGISLATURE. SWIFT DECISIONS HAVE BEEN ARRIVED AT. 
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FLYING-BOMB DAMAGE TO A RAILWAY BRIDGE IN FRONT OF A TRAIN: THE ENGINE FLEW 
ACROSS THE GAP AND THE CQUPLINGS HELD THE FIRST COACHES LEVEL: 





A NEW ARMOURED CAR, THE STAGHOUND M.6 (SHOWN NEAREST CAMERA), HAS BEEN ADDED 
TO THE ALLIED ARMOUR IN ITALY AND FRANCE, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER OF BELGIUM IS BACK IN BRUSSELS: M. PIERLOT (CENTRE) ARRIVING 
AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER IN BRUSSELS. 


The top picture (above) illustrates a remarkable story of escape from serious damage to a train by the 
bursting of a flying bomb. The driver saw the bomb falling and janitried on his brakes, but he could not 
stop before the bomb exploded and wrecked the bridge immediately infront of the train. The momentum 
saved the train, for the engine did not dip down into the hole, but flew across, skidded its way along 
the track and the couplings held the first three coaches level so that they followed, thus avoiding a 
serious crash.——The Staghound armoured car, shown in a long line at an Ordnance Depét in England, 
has now been added to the Allied armour in Italy and France. A U.S. Chevrolet, it mounts a 37-mm. 
gun. On the right of the picture are parked Humber Recce cars.——Very shortly after fe liberation of 
Brussels, M. Pierlot, Belgian Prime Minister, returned to the capital, and among his first acts on finding 
himself back in his own country after more than four years, was the placing of a wreath on the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Brussels. 
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PENCIL STUDIES OF GANDHI AND JINNAH, WHO RECENTLY MET IN BOMBAY. 


SKETCHES BY FELIKS TopoLsKI FROM PERSONAL SITTINGS. 
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MR. JINNAH, LEADER OF THE INDIAN MOSLEM i ANOTHER PENCIL STUDY OF THE MOSLEM LEADER, A PENCIL IMPRESSION OF GANDHI, THE CONGRESS 
LEAGUE, REPRESENTING I00 MILLION MOSLEMS. i LATELY IN CONFERENCE WITH GANDHI IN BOMBAY. LEADER, REPRESENTING 300 MILLION HINDUS. 
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N September 9, after many previous 
failures, Gandhi,-as spokesman of 
some 300 million Hindus, and Jinnah, for 
almost 100 million Moslems, met in Bombay 
for the first of their discussions on the 
basis of splitting India into two separate 
States, Hindustan, governed by Hindus, and 
Pakistan, governed by Moslems. On his 
arrival at Jinnah’s house, Gandhi embraced 
the Moslem leader, the two providing a 
remarkable contrast, Jinnah, tall, in a well- 
cut cream silk suit, and sporting a monocle, 
Gandhi, emaciated, naked to the waist, 
wearing an old-fashioned pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles. That the Bombay 
negotiations involve only the Congress 
Party and the Moslem League is being 
strongly contested by many Indians, what- 
ever conclusions these two leaders may 
reach. There is ample evidence of growing 
4 anxiety of the Sikhs and of the Depressed 
: Classes lest a political settlement ignores 
4 their respective needs. The Princes, through 
the Maharajah of Bikaner, declare their right 
to be considered, while Sir Chimaulal 
Setalvad, the Liberal Leader, supported 
by many important Indians, protests that 
any such proposal will divide India and 
imperil the independence of the country. 
Our sketches of Gandhi and Jinnah were 
| made by the Polish artist Feliks Topolski 
when visiting India earlier this year. 
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“ GANDHI, SEATED ON A_ HIGH SOFA, 
CROSS-LEGGED, PERFORMING HIS EVENING 
PRAYERS AT SUNSET, FACING THE SEA. 
AT HIS FEET TWO DISCIPLES CHANT 
w a INTO A CHICAGO-MADE “ MIKE.” “i 
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"GANDHI AT HIS ABODE IN JUHU, NEAR BOMBAY, SOON AFTER HIS RELEASE. 1 THIS SKETCH, WHEN WRITING A LETTER TO JINNAH, SHOWS HIM IN A CHARACTERISTIC 
ON THE RIGHT IS MISS SLADE (MIRA BEN), HIS ENGLISH DISCIPLE. POSE. GANDHI SIGNED HIS NAME TO IT IN HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH. 
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NORMAN WILKINSON’S EXHIBITION OF “WAR AT SEA” PAINTINGS IN LONDON. 


“ ATLANTIC CONVOY.” 


“MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS."’ 


On September 22, the first of three Victory Exhibitions was being opened by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham at the National Gallery. Entitled “ War at 
Sea,"’ it consists of sea pictures by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, O.B.E., P.R.I., and Marine 
Painter to the Royal Yacht Squadron, who has presented to the War Artists Advisory 
Committee a series of over fifty pictures of which we reproduce a selection. Among 
them are two epical events of the war, destined to live in history, the one of the 
pursuit of the German  pocket-battleship ‘‘ Graf Spee,'’ in which the three cruisers 
“ Exeter" (8-in. guns), “‘ Achilles" (6-in. guns) and “ Ajax" (6-in. guns), by rapid 


Sept. 23, 1944 


“THE PURSUIT OF THE ‘GRAF SPEE ’ BY H.MS. ‘AJAX’ and ‘ACHILLES.’”’ 


“THE END OF A U-BOAT.” 


rate of fire, high accuracy, and consummate seamanship, silenced the enemy, with his 
six ll-in. guns, caused him to turn tail, and eventually to scuttle her in Monte Video 
harbour. This heroic action was fought on December 13, 1939. The tanker ‘‘ San 
Demetrio,”” of the “ Jervis Bay’ convoy, is another epic—this time of the Merchant 
Service—shelled and set on fire by a German surface raider on November 5, 1940. 
Abandoned by her crew, seventeen of them in a lifeboat reboarded her thirty-six 
hours later, and although still on fire, liable to explode at any moment, they 


eventua:ly brought her safely into a home port. The two pictures opposite, also 
(Continued opposite. 
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WAR AT SEA” BY NORMAN WILKINSON AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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LANDING CRAFT GOING IN TO THE BEACHES.” 


“*RODNEY' AND ‘WARSPITE’ FIRING ON INSHORE TARGETS."’ 
‘ 2 ad 
coat by Mr. Norman Wilkinson—vell known to our readers—among some fifty of Normandy on June 6, and in the second the two famous old battleships, “* Rodney, 
with her nine 16-in. guns, and ‘ Warspite,"’ with her eight 15S-in. guns, both of 


others, and being exhibited at the National Gallery, depict two other outstanding 
features of the war at sea. In the first he shows landing craft going in to the beaches which were active there with their long-range guns, firing on inshore targets. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MIGRATING BIRDS. 











EARLY all the song-birds have left ; theirs is the cricket season. Some remain: the 
blackbird, now a mute example, and the Dartford warbler, who alone among the 
warblers will not desert us. The song-thrushes, though iacluded among those who attach 
themselves to the autumn tide of receding visitors, leave others of their race behind to 
wait relatives from the Continent ; and the tiny goldcrest, who also receives reinforcements 
of another strain from across the North Sea, is as steadfast. There are others who come 
and go in these darkening months and, as winter visitors, replace those who have vanished 
with the summer, or add their flocks to the stayers. 

The fieldfare, generally recognised as the missel-thrush, though he resembles his 
relative, the song-thrush, in plumage only and not in an incoherent crackle which 
is his substitute for melody; and the redwing, who comes when the leaves are 
falling fast from the trees, but perversely leaves when the bare hedgerows where he 
piped hopefully for his supper take on their spring plumage 
again—these are winter immigrants. Among the waders, 
or shore birds, the knot, turnstone, and dunlin will soon 
come over, as well as wild geese and the ducks, which 
join our own staid mallards and sometimes forget to go 
away again. Periodically, winter brings the gipsy crossbills 
and the erratic waxwings. Last year the waxwings came 
in force, not, to be sure, in search of the wintry mildness 
they found, but, it is hinted, because there might be a 
shortage of berries in Scandinavia, though they seem to 
anticipate the scarcity rather than to follow it. In 
Finland there is a close relation between the number of 
crossbills inhabiting an area and the abundance or other- 
wise of the cones in the spruce forests. The birds come 
to us to fare better. 

Others less fitful in their autumn coming are the 
woodcock, the wood-pigeon, and the starling. The wood- 
cock, who was the first of the migrant birds to be 
*‘ marked” (by Lord Percy in Northumberland fifty 
years ago) in order to trace the direction of his travels, 
is confessedly rather erratic in his movements, and usually 
crosses England, to find his second home in Ireland. 
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PICTURES, PEOPLE, AND POEMS. 


UITE justitiably, a howl of protest would doubtless rise from every other of the 
Women’s Services were it suggested that all the good-looking girls are in the 
W.A.A.F. Even so, a foreigner who had never ‘been in this country might well come 
to this conclusion on looking through ‘‘ Tue W.A.A.F, in Action ” (A, and C. Black ; 6s.), 
a collection of eighty-seven photographs, with an Introduction by ‘H. E. B.,” and 
published in collaboration with the Air Ministry. Flying Officer A. A. Goodchild, who 
has taken all the photographs save three, most certainly “has an eye” or else 
every W.A.A.F, he encountered was photogenic. Whatever the reason, the result is a 
book of fine pictures illustrative of the exceedingly wide range of women’s activities 
in this most important Service. “H. E. B.” tells us that as far back as May 1941 
the W.A.A.F. had more than sixty trades to offer applicants; and the pictures 
show the girls scrambling about gigantic flying- boats, hauling balloons, testing 
plugs, refuelling aircraft, greasing truck-wheels, packing 
parachutes, and assembling engines—to say nothing of 
plotting an aerial battle, assisting a surgeon at an opera- 
tion, acting as nursing orderlies in a flying ambulance, 
serving in a canteen, and making apple dumplings in 
the cookhouse. 

From the spick-and-span freshness of the W.A.A.F. 
at home to the grim, filthy, sweating, exhausted fighting 
men on Guadalcanal and in the Pacific jungle is a big 
step. The collection of paintings and sketches gathered 
together in ‘Marines aT War” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), and edited by Aimée Crane, is a remarkable 
production in more senses than one. Here is the work of 
men who lived in tents, huddled in rain-filled fox-holes, 
stood ready to help repel enemy land, sea, and air attacks, 
and often worked under battle conditions. For the artists 
are all ‘“*‘ Leathernecks ”—men of the famous U.S. Marine 
Corps. Brigadier-General Robert L. Denig, in his Intro- 
duction, says of them: “ They are Marines first, and 
artists, or anything else, second. This is in strict line 
with the tradition of the Corps: Every man a fighting 
man.” There are virile pictures of stark realism, notably 


There he remains from October and stays till spring MIGRANT BIRDS: THE SUCCULENT WOODCOCK IS A SUMMER 4@ water-colour frontispiece of a man absolutely whacked 


before returning to Northern Europe, extending his range  visITANT, A PASSAGE MIGRANT, 


AND A WINTER VISITANT, after days and nights of fighting, his stamina and his 


and finding what recompense he may in the sport of COMING IN OCTOBER TO DISPERSE OVER NORTHERN ENGLAND _ Spirit obviously stretched beyond human endurance. “ Too 


eluding the Irish sportsman’s gun. The wood-pigeon is so 

much less capricious than the woodcock that the English 

farmer can hardly class him as a visitor, but rather as a lodger 
who pays nothing for his board, and, being almost as wary as the 
woodcock, contributes little to the pot. Yet though the resident 
wood-pigeon seems to be increasing year in and year out by 
thousands, he will shortly be reinforced by other thousands of 
European allies who are far from working their passage. A strange 
thing about the wood-pigeon is that when he comes to London he 
sheds his shyness and mingles at the dinner hour with the rock- 
pigeons of Trafalgar Square or the Royal Exchange; but though 
with them, he is not of them, and roosts not on the ledges and 
cornices thereabouts, but in the trees of the parks. 

The starling, like the wood-pigeon, has found London so desir- 
able a winter resort, and yet has cultivated so catholic a taste in 
roosts, that his rural habitation is for the time being almost for- 
gotten. It is not forgotten by others who live there, for in the 
country his multitudes abound. In winter they are swelled by 
clouds of starlings that cross Heligoland on their way from 
Finland and the Baltic. Migration is in the starling’s blood. 
Though officially one of England’s resident birds, the young starling 
moves in flocks up and down the country in June and July, and the 
habit never leaves him, for he is cheerily confident of a welcome 
wherever he goes, even from the-farmer whose soil he cleanses of 
many of its pests. 

The starling’s travels are one of the complexities of bird 
migration, which does not travel, as it might seem to an instructed 
English observer, from south to north and back again, nor is yet 
prescribed by the interchange of summer and winter, but is 
manifest in every direction and at all seasons. The tide of migra- 


tion sweeps round the world without pausing, accompanied by THE STARLING, WHICH 
vagaries attributable to localities, to food supply, to climate, to WOODPECKER’S HOLE, IS 
ON A REDUCED SCALE. 
in a chosen region undesirable. The tide comes in as it does at SOUTH IN LATE SUMMER, BUT A COUNTER- 
THE BALTIC (OCCURS IN 
MID-WINTER. 


weather, to overcrowding, which may make prolonged habitation 
sea, in successive waves, each wave spreading a little farther than MIGRATION FROM 
the one before, and so adding to the spectacle of an invasion that 
of dispersal. The typical migration, the one most familiar, 
is that of the swallow flying south and north, but the 
less perceptible one is that, just remarked, of migration 
west and east accompanied by dispersal. Such examples 
have their counterparts all over the Old World and the 
New, and the reasons for them cannot be attributed to 
one cause but to many. The swallows go south in autumn 
to South Africa to seek another summer, and to find a 
place to rest after the tireless labours of breeding, nesting, 
and feeding a family are done. They come back to resume 
the same duties, and the first accepted reason for the 
return is that it is owing to the biological urge for the 
preservation of the race—an urge accompanied by the 
innate knowledge that the best place for this accomplish- 
ment is in the coldest part of the bird’s range: in the 
case of the swallow and with other birds the distant north. 

There may be contributory factors. South Africa 
may be too hot. Every bird has definite limits of 
temperature tolerance. It seeks a zone of physiological 
comforts, together with one of an adequate food supply, 
which, with the swallow, takes the form of abundance 
of insects, and long days in which to capture them. It 
has been noted that the autumn desire to go is less 
urgent than the call to come back. 


THE WOOD- PIGEON, WHOSE 
Yet there are exceptions to the rule, as our winter IN WINTER IN SUNNIER CLIMES, 


immigrants witness. Some come from a severe winter climate 
to a milder one ; some seem to come only for a larger food 
ration ; some seek a better availability of nesting-sites ; some, like the locusts, because 
their regional environment has in some way known best to themselves become less suited 
to their needs, or threatened with overcrowding; some because they seek an ancestral 
breeding environment. ‘There is, in fact, no simple solution, and we have to fall back 
upon the avoidance of the risk of starvation as the chief advantage of migration. 
When all is reckoned up, we come against the fundamental question : what is it makes 
the bird undertake the difficulties and dangers and the immense output of energy in- 
separable from its plunges into the unknown? We might answer that it is taught by 
* its forefathers to fly with them, if we were not faced with the awkward fact that the adult 
birds most often go first and leave their offspring to wend their way by themselves. So we 
have to fall back on the unsatisfying formula of instinctive behavidur. E. S. Grew. 


AND IRELAND. (Photographs by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S.) 





AN INNATE MIGRANT 
THE STARLINGS FLOCK 





AS A THIEF OF THE 





Many, Too Close, Too Long”? is its title, and that is 

just what it shows. Not the least amazing thing about 
the collection is that such a wealth of talent should be found 
among the men of a fighting corps. 

“Tue Roap Back To Paris” (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.) is 
yet another war book by an American correspondent, A. J. Liebling. 
Despite that, it is a book I have thoroughly enjoyed. Like ancient 
Gaul, it is divided into three parts. ‘The World Knocked 
Down.” tells graphically, humanly, and with many a shrewd 
thrust, about the downfall of France and the débdcle of 1940. 
It was in this section I came across the author’s estimation of 
the enemy in a most satisfying phrase: ‘‘ The Germans had 
never been warriors, properly speaking; they had been the 
scavengers who plucked the eyes out of sick nations.” Part II. 
is “* The World on One Knee.” In it the author discovers this 
country, and does so well and truly. ‘“ The essential point in 
writing about Britain is never to try to explain it, and, in talking 
to Britons, never to try to make them explain themselves.” He 
goes home in an empty tanker—a grand bit of writing—and 
returns, in Part III., ‘‘The World Gets Up,” to proceed to 
Africa. Here we have the inner story of /’affaire Darlan and 
the political tangle (some spectators have described it as “ scandal ”’) 
in Algeria, together with some account of the fighting at Gafsa 
and elsewhere. It is more than likely that the majority of readers 
are beginning to weary of war correspondents’ books on Africa : 
we have had so many. But Liebling’s is vastly different from its 
predecessors, and I have deliberately emphasised its personal, 
human aspect for this very reason. ‘ 

To read speeches delivered at school prize-givings by distin- 
guished personages who have been asked to address the scholars 
is to come to the conclusion that a large percentage of our 
famous men were, on their own confession, duffers at school. To 
read the autobiographies of many other equally famous people— 
and especially writers—is to be convinced that they were the 
especial butts of the school bully. Rudyard Kipling and Hugh 
Walpole come easily to mind in this respect. Now Dr. F. D. 
Ommanney, whose ‘‘ South Latitude” will be recalled 
as a grand book about the Antarctic, adds himself 
to that somewhat pathetic band. In “ THe House 
IN THE Park” (Longmans; tos. 6d.) he tells the 
story of his childhood, and it cannot have been a 
particularly happy one. He suffered at every school to 
which he was sent; so much so that one finds it extremely 
difficult to realise that the man we have pictured from 
our readings of ‘‘ South Latitude’? and “ North Cape” 
has developed from the tearful, cringing little boy “* with 
the head like a football,” who had no aptitude for games, 
who was anything but brilliant in class, and whose chief 
prayer to Heaven seems to have been, “ Please don’t let 
them do it.” It is a grey picture Dr. Ommanney limns 
of his schooldays, all the more remarkable in that it was 
in 1916 he was sent to the ancient grammar school where 
“shivering children broke the ice on their basins of 
water on winter mornings,” where “the sanitary 
arrangements were extremely Tudor,” and where “ the 
passages and class-rooms were meeting-places for the 
winds—with the result that I spent a lot of my time in 
the sick-room.”’ The book takes its title from that delight- 
ful little house by Sheen Gate in Richmond Park where 


IS PARTIAL TO A 


GREAT NUMBERS ARE INCREASED _ his parents lived with his grandmother, a wonderful old 


IS UNDER AN OFFICIAL BAN lady whose father-in-law, the great naturalist Richard 
FARMER’S CROPS, Owen, had been given the tenancy of the place by the 
Crown in the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign. In his remi- 
niscences of this house and its occupants, Dr. Ommanney is much happier, and conveys 
admirably the atmosphere of the place and the character of his grandmother and parents. 
Miss Edith Sitwell, in her new collection of verse, “‘ GREEN SONGS AND OTHER Poems" 
(Macmillan ; §s.), tells, in the title-piece, how— 
- + . the youth of the world said, “ Give me your golden hand 
That is but earth, yet it holds the lands of heaven 
And you are the sound of the growth of spring in the heart's deep core, 
The hawthorn-blossoming boughs of the stars and the young orchards’ emerald lore.” 
There is a sense of repining in much she here writes with such delicate feeling. Yet with 
regrets are hope and faith springing from the wistfulness that is the past. It is a delight 
to ponder many of these lines and to savour their cadences. W. R. CALverT. 
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ONE of the most famous ceremonial toasts—that of the Vintners 
“Prosperity to the Vintners Company ”—is drunk to the accom- 
paniment of five cheers in memory of the occasion when five 
crowned heads dined with the Vintners—Edward III, King of 
England; David, King of Scotland; John, King of France; the 
King of Denmark, and the King of Cyprus. 


S chwepp S Table Waters 


famous since 1790 
% Temporarily giving place to the dard ti prod but Schweppes quality will return with Victory 














‘ The Hand that held the Hoover drives the Van! 
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With all the burdens and _ responsibilities 
of running a home, thousands of housewives 
in 1944 are war-workers too. They are 
doing a double job. They get no medals for 
it. But if ever women deserved especial 
honour, these do. So to all war-workers who 
also tackle shopping queues, cooking, cleaning, 
mending and the hundred and one other 
household jobs 


Salute! ..c. sd 


Hoover users know best what improve- 
ments they would like in the post-war 
Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. 









BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.” QUEEN MARY 
HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFOB , MIDDLESEX 
LEE STEEN SEALE: 














By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suj'teme 


Maximum Prices : per bottie 25/3 ; Halt bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 


HARRODS LTD 








HARR 


Man’s 
Shop 





AYS are cooler... 
nights already cold 
..a reminder that 
Winter’s on the way 
.- +. a reminder, too, 
that you'll be need- 
ing a sturdy, warm 
dressing - gown that's 
Inexpensive in price and 
economical on coupons. 


Here it is, in a 
good - wearing woollen 
material, well cut, well 
tailored, and in a com- 
plete range of sizes from 
34 to 46 inch chest. 
Shades include light or 
dark navy, wine, brown 
or dark green. 

8 coupons only. 92/- 
Postage and Packing 1/6 


LONDON sWI 
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UNIFORM 


AND 
AFTER 


VER since the war began we 
have largely specialised in the 
fine tailoring of officers’ uniforms 
for the Allied Fighting Services, 
and our materials, cut, style 
and workmanship have earned, 
and continue to earn, consistent 
approval. 
When we are able to resume | 
our specialisation in civilian and 
sporting outfits, we hope to earn 
an equal satisfaction by provid- 
ing clothes of unimpeachable 
style and character at a price- 
range which will notably endorse 
their value. 


When Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that Be 
many have special need of it rnard Weatherill) 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is MILITARY, CIVIL AND SPORTING TAILORS — BREECHES EXPERTS 
an essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is of 
exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are (of 55 enteteg fot ; en Wea) 


proud that it has helped to save innumerable lives. 
23 BRUTON STREET, W.1I 


Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 























factories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 1r BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that many ‘ and at Aldershot, Camberley, Richmond (Yorks.), Hove, and Harrogate 
have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 

HORLICKS 
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REGO 


the realest lame 
in Cotton 





























Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless B 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living ~, 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed. 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 

We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice .... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


\y ? 
G RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE’S 


+ Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. & 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES~ DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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PRESTON MANCHEST 
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but not me! 


| Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
| and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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Make Wright’s 


the ‘rule’ for the 


Toilet and Nursery. 
Kind to the 
tenderest skin. 





COALTAR xm 
som (Wg You and every 





ONE COUPON 

















Manufactured e 


———— __ member of your 


— Oa family may hold 


Take care of | 
your Barling 
Pipe. When available the very 


limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 
rling Agen | ” ‘is * 


Prices are as follows: 





oe 0/6 13/6 16/6 20/. 
or Sandblast - 10/ I I- | ‘“ ; ’ 
BS ny a eee If you already hold your quota of 500 VZ3 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- . : : 
rice under £1 ; 

Latiers SS SoMn Le Edn, om each ibe Certificates (issued at any price £1) 
indicate stses — Small-S , Small-Medium . > oy f7- > ”av 

ker-and bane basen you can still save the Certificate way 
Index of Sizes clearly marked om each stem by acquiring up to 250 oa) Certificates. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 


“Makers of the World’s Finest Pines.” 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 





Mientras : For the time being the resources of 
Braemar are almost entirely devoted to 
Utility Knitwear. Each garment is 
signed with the ‘ Braemar’ name, which 





in itself is an assurance that here is 
Utility with a difference—knitwear of 


standard quality produced with the skill, 





experience and superb good taste of a 
very famous firm. 


INNES, HENDERSON AND CO. LTD. 
HAWICK SCOTLAND 





CAS COOMERS 


THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, LTO 
STECHFORD, BIRMINGHAM 9 
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The Strategy and Tacties 


of Serviee Tailoring 





A uniform must be as 
fitting to the eye of the 
superior officer as to the 
form ofits wearer. There- 
in lies the strategy and 
tactics of military tai- 
loring—absolute accur- 
acy of detail with the 
underlying comfort ofa 
civilian suit. Our tailors 


When the War ends and the Motor Industry’s policy have arrived at this ex- 


switches from Production for Victory to Production for ceptional standard only 


Peace, there will be a welcome place in this mighty 
British Industry for those who have served an exacting 
apprenticeship in the hard school of mechanised warfare. 


by years of the most ex- 
acting experiencein both 


civil and service work. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURE «+ DISTRIBUTION +« MAINTENANCE 


Feoduction fe bictoy 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES ® LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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WHEN YOU CABLE 


a little care 


in asking your relatives and friends oversea 





No superlative could convev 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs ot 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate. 

Remember, every occasion with 
VAMOUR is a special one. 


to sign their telegrams with their Christian 
name as well as surname so that you will be 


sure of their identity ... 


saves a lot of fime 


Uncertainty causes needless anxiety and 
requests for repetitions. Repetitions waste 


money and clog communications. 





THE Sue 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40,PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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